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FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 1886. 



MULTIPLE PERSONALITY. 

Among the most interesting of the cases, says 
the Spectator, on which the Society for psychical 
research has recently centred the thoughts of 
investigators, is one of a patient who is called 
' Louis V., ' and who was born in 1863. He is said, 
in the summary of his case, as given by Dr. Myers, 
and commented upon before the society by Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers, to have six different states of 
consciousness, all of them more or less accom- 
panied by distinct physical conditions ; but only 
in one of these six states is his memory something 
like that of an ordinary man ; that is, able to 
recall the larger number of the various phases 
through which his life has passed. Even in this 
sixth state there are a few blanks in his memory ; 
but in all the others he appears to remember only 
a few discontinuous portions of his history, and to 
forget completely those years in which his physi- 
cal state was quite different from that in which he 
then finds himself. Thus, when he has paralysis 
of the right side (which is connected with a mor- 
bid condition of the left side of the brain), nearly 
twenty-one years of his twenty-three years of life 
are entirely wiped out for him. But even then a 
certain application of soft iron to his right thigh 
restores to him the memory of the greater part of 
his life, dispels temporarily all paralysis, and 
leaves only a few comparatively small gaps in his 
memory of his career. Again, under certain mag- 
netic conditions, the hysterical paralysis — for 
the origin of the whole complaint seems to be a 
kind of hysteria — can be transferred from the 
right side (which involves a morbid condition of 
the left brain) to the left side, involving the same 
inertia of the right side of the brain ; and this 
change, which is quite sudden, is accompanied by 
a very curious change in the apparent aspect of 
his character. From being arrogant, violent, and 
profane, with indistinct utterance and complete 
inability to write (owing to the paralysis of the 
right hand), 'Louis V.' becomes instantaneously 
quiet, modest, and respectful, speaking easily and 
clearly, and able to write a fair hand ; but the 
greater part of his life is still a blank to him. 

In a word, the change from ' Louis V.' with 
paralysis of the right side, to ' Louis V.' with 
paralysis of the left side, is not very different from 



the change which Mr. Louis Stevenson has de- 
scribed in the weird tale called ' The strange 
story of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,' when Mr. Hyde 
is suddenly transformed into Dr. Jekyl — except, 
of course, that there is no alteration in the gen- 
eral bulk or stature of the body. The hysterical 
paralysis of the right side (involving the opposite 
side of the brain) leaves him a rude, presumptuous, 
illiterate boor ; while the paralysis of the left side 
(involving the right side of the brain) finds him a 
docile, respectful, educated young man. The other 
five states of consciousness — induced by different 
physical means, though in some cases, indeed, not 
by physical means at all, but merely by authori- 
tatively telling the young man that he is in one of 
his other states — are more or less intermediate be- 
tween these two ; and in one of them (the sixth as 
described) the man's character, though not appar- 
ently so good as in his best state (when the left 
side of the brain, the side supposed to be most 
frequently exerted in thinking and speaking, is 
active, and the right side is passive), is much better 
than in his worst, while his memory commands the 
greater part of his life, and the paralysis vanishes 
altogether. But in this state, apparently, it is not 
possible to keep him long, for his normal condi- 
tion is at present that in which he forgets all the 
best part of his life, and is violent, arrogant, and 
profane. 

Now, Mr. Myers apparently desired to persuade 
the Society for psychical research, of which he is 
one of the pillars, that this case points to a double 
personality in each of us, — one represented by 
the predominant activity of the left side of the 
brain, the ordinary personality ; while the other, 
occasionally manifested in dreams or abnormal 
conditions of any kind, represents, for any one 
in whom it is manifested, what Mr. Hyde was to 
Dr. Jekyl, the more savage and brutal side of the 
man, the coarser, more vulgar, unrenective, over- 
bearing side. And he even goes so far as to sug- 
gest that the activity of each separate side of the 
brain represents the command of a quite different 
sphere of knowledge ; so that a man whose right 
brain is suddenly called into activity, while his 
left brain is lulled to sleep, may manifest not only 
a quite different character from his ordinary 
character, but also a quite different range of posi- 
tive knowledge. In Mr. Myers's belief, the ruder 
character, which is best manifested by the activity 
of the right hemisphere of the brain, may yet 
have an instinctive insight to which the more nor- 
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mal and better disciplined character which uses 
most easily the left hemisphere of the brain is a 
stranger ; so that, in a sense very different from 
that of the original saying, the left hand does not 
indeed know what the right hand doeth. If there 
be any truth in this theory, it must certainly \>e 
extended. In the case of ' Louis V.,' there ap- 
pear to be no less than six different conditions 
of consciousness, in each one of which there must 
be some different proportion between the activity 
of the right and left brain. It is not merely a 
cavse of right brain v. left, but of various propor- 
tions of activity, — say, all right and no left, 
three-quarters right and one-quarter left, half 
right and half left, one-quarter right and three- 
quarters left, no right and all left, and lastly, per- 
haps, the equal co-operation of right and left. To 
each of these conditions a different personality 
would correspond ; so that 'Louis V.,' instead of 
being two different persons in turns, is, perhaps, 
six different persons in turns, according to the 
variety of the mixture. 

Of course, if this were an adequate explanation 
of the case, the application of a bar of steel to 
one arm, or of soft iron to the right thigh, 
would change one person into another person ; or, 
in other words, personality would express nothing 
more than certain temporary phenomena, which, 
by the use of either physical or moral agencies, 
you could transform at will, if not into their op- 
posites, at least into qualities as different as arro- 
gance from modesty, or irritability from patience. 
We say ' by either physical or moral agencies,' be- 
cause, as we have already said, it did not neces- 
sarily take any magnetic influence to produce the 
change : the change was also effected by simply 
assuring the young man that he was once more 
what he had once been, even though he had then 
absolutely forgotten this antecedent condition of 
his own consciousness ; and with the belief, the 
physical state of the body as regarded paralysis or 
activity, itself changed ; that is, as amongst his 
various selves, you could determine for him which 
of them he should be. 

But what does all this prove ? It proves not in 
any sense multiple identity, but what we have 
all of us always known, — that a man may easily 
lose the conscious clew which connects one phase 
of his life with another phase. We all lose, and 
lose for the most part completely, the clew con- 
necting infancy with childhood. The very aged 
often lose, and sometimes completely lose, the 
clew connecting manhood and age. Even in the 
fulness of our strength, illness often wipes out of 
our memory a certain limited term of weeks or 
months. But then, it will be said, a man seldom 
or never loses the connecting-link of character. 



A selfish and irritable man is selfish and irritable 
throughout all his phases ; a self -forgetful and 
patient man is self-forgetful and patient through- 
out all his phases ; whereas, in this case of ' Louis 
V. ,' we have a man transformed, in the twinkling of 
an eye, from an arrogant and ignorant boaster, 
into a quiet and docile learner. Does not that 
imply more than a change of memory or mental 
scenery ? Does it not imply a change in the at- 
titude of the will ? Is it conceivable that a will 
trained to defer to the lessons of higher minds in 
one state, should lose all the training it had ac- 
quired, even though it had lost the memory of all 
who had given that training ? If humility and 
arrogance are qualities only superficially distinct, 
and really severed from each other only by the 
memory or oblivion of a year or two of personal 
training, they are not moral qualities at all. Un- 
less through every change of circumstances the 
thread of personality is continuous, personality is 
an illusion ; and if it is continuous, then nothing 
can charm away a quality of the will, once 
genuinely acquired, unless it be the voluntary 
treachery and default of the will itself. If the 
left brain is a ' new creature,' but the right brain 
is unregenerate, then the two brains are not brains 
of the same person, and one of those persons is 
not responsible for the other person. 

But the truth is, that nothing of this kind is 
even rendered plausible as an hypothesis by the 
cases of alternating consciousness of which mor- 
bid pathology treats. We might almost as seri- 
ously treat the healthy man as responsible for his 
delirious ravings in fever, as treat one of these 
hysteric patients as responsible for what he thinks 
and does under hysterical conditions. Grant, if 
there be evidence for it, that the abnormal ac- 
tivity of the right hemisphere of the brain im- 
plies the activity of the lower nature. If that 
activity be caused by disease alone, the patient is 
not responsible ; but we all know that the activity 
of the lower nature may be caused, not by disease 
alone, but by either the application of a stimulus 
which we know we could withhold, or the neglect 
of a self-restraint which we know we could ex- 
ercise. The attempt to draw inferences as to our 
normal and healthy state from the consideration 
of abnormal and unhealthy states, is a radically 
misleading one. All double or multiple identities 
are signs of disease. And, of all mistakes in 
psychology, perhaps the worst is that which takes 
its standard of health from the study of disease, 
instead of taking the cue for the healing of 
disease from the study of health. One essential 
note of mental health is a strong personal identity. 
A certain sign of disease is that hysterical multi- 
plicity of states which presents its most typical 
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forms either in the rapidly changing phantas- 
magoria of delirium, or in the multiple vision of 
an over-stimulated brain. Exactly that which is 
chiefly conspicuous by its absence or its attenua- 
tion in all forms of hysteric disease, is personal 
identity, of which some of the pillars of the 
1 Society for psychical research ' mistakenly hope 
to find the secret by studying the cases of those 
who pass their lives in disordered dreams. 



Two of the largest known Ceylonese Alexan- 
drites are to be noted. One of these weighs 
28 23-32 carats, and its dimensions are 32 mm. by 
16 mm. by 9 mm. In daylight its fine rich green 
color is tinged with red, but by gaslight it is a rich 
columbine-red, and scarcely to be distinguished 
from a Siamese purplish-red spinel. The other 
stone is the largest on record (fig. 3). It weighs 



SOME REMARKABLE GEMS, 1 
A few remarkable gems have been recently 
purchased by private buyers in the United States. 
One of these is a chrysoberyl cat's-eye weighing 







Fig. i. 

80£ carats. Its dimensions are 23 mm. long, 
mm. wide, and 17 mm. thick. The color, 
which is very even, is a superb brownish 
golden yellow, and the line is as even and 
distinct as is possible in a gem of such size. 
The cat's-eye hitherto awarded the palm is 
part of the ' Hope collection ' included in the 
Townshend bequest to the South Kensing- 
ton museum (fig. 2). This famous gem 



Fig. 3. 

63| carats, and measures 33 mm. by 32 mm. by 
15 mm. It has a yellow grass-green color by day- 
light, but changes to a raspberry-red by artificial 
light. 

The finest cut beryl (aquamarine) ever found in 
the United States is from Stoneham, Me. (fig. 4). 





Fig. 2. 



measures 35.5 by 35 mm. in its true dimensions 
(the Hope catalogue gives the length as two 
inches, but this is only the case when measured 
over the dome). It formed part of the crown 
jewels taken from the King of Kandy in 1815. The 
crystalline markings are so arranged that the lower 
half shows an altar surmounted by a torch. The 
line is not straight, but inclined about 15 degrees. 
The color is dark, and the line is not so strongly 
marked as it should be in a fine gem. 

1 From the Transactions of the New York academy of 
sciences, vol. v. No. 6. 



Fig. 4. 

It measures 35 mm. by 35 mm. by 20 mm. It is 
a magnificent brilliant-cut, and weighs 133£ carats. 
The color is a rich bluish-green, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few minute hair-like internal stria- 
tions, is perfect. 

A ruby cut en cabochon is exhibited from Frank- 
lin, Macon county, N.C., showing somewhat the 
asteria effect. It is of good normal color, and quite 
free from flaws. Its dimensions are 5.5 mm. by 
4 mm., and its weight 1 1-16 carats. 

George F. Kunz. 



RACE AND LANGUAGE. 

That the character of a people, like that of 
individuals, is indicated by their speech, is a com- 
mon observation. We all understand that the 
Frfjnch, the German, and the Italian languages 
have a certain consonance with the mental traits 
of the nations that speak those tongues ; and this 
fact may reasonably lead to certain inquiries. 



